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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school ? 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded ? 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old? 

For how.long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the treatment and discipline? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

4. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given? 

5. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue ? 

6. What amusements should be provided ? 

7. How long should girls be retained at the Institution t 

8. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good family in the 
country are greater than at the Institution; or should the chief reliance 
for reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 

9. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of falling into 
erime ? 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape ? 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Joun H. WItk1ns, 
Henry B. Rooms, Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


[Answers may be forwarded to our office, 142, Washington Street.] 
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NOTES ON PRISON REFORMS.* 


BY GEORGE E. BAKER. 


WE know of no subject connected with Prison Reforms, 
more deserving of attention than that of convict labor, 
whether considered in relation to the State or the prisoner, 
— interesting to the State, as from this source the prison 
derives its revenue, — important to the prisoner, as his ability 
to lead a better life after his discharge depends in a great 
measure upon the trade he acquires in prison. It has been 
well remarked, that it is a matter of trifling importance to 
the community, whether our prisons support themselves 
or not; but whether they pour out upon society, yearly, 
several hundred men reformed in character, able and deter- 
mined to earn an honest living, or whether, incapacitated 
by previous education, they are thrown upon the com- 
munity as idlers, and obliged to beg, steal, or starve, is a 
matter for serious reflection. In the latter case, besides the 
moral corruption engendered in society, the pecuniary loss 
from idleness and depredations mest amount to hundreds 


* These notes were originally embraced in a Report, submitted to the 
Legislature of New York, by the writer, in 1852. 
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of thousands of dollars annually; and this burden has to be 
borne, not by the rich only, but by the hard-working 
mechanic also; and is a burden which is constantly increas- 
ing. In this view, we believe, the policy of restricting 
mechanical labor in our State Prisons is short-sighted, and 
detrimental to the real interests of the whole community. 

The State claims, and undoubtedly possesses, the right 
to punish the violators of its laws; and, at the same time, 
the interests of society, as well as the principles of Christi- 
anity, demand that the punishment should be accompanied 
and followed with some means of improvement and refor- 
mation. 

We believe that some convicts leave the prison with a 
sincere desire and intent to amend their lives. In the 
opinion of some, the number is small; but with those who 
have had peculiar means of judging, it is considerable. 

If, by voluntary means or by legislation, a bare means of 
subsistence were offered to discharged convicts on condition 
of diligent labor and good conduct, it is believed that a 
large proportion would accept the offer. At present we 
say to them in effect, as they leave the prison, ‘Go and 
make brick without straw.’ Employment is not always at 
hand even to the honest, much less to the branded felon. 
Hence their old companions are welcomed at the prison- 
gate, and poverty and utter friendlessness leave them no 
other alternative than a renewed life of crime. Such a 
result we are bound to guard against, as well by considera- 
tions of interest as of duty; for it is sure to recoil on society 
in some form of retribution, and it may be in fearful scenes 
of desolation and blood.* 

The following article from the ‘ Pensylvania Journal of 


Prison Discipline’ is so pertinent, that we are tempted to 
introduce it: — 








* Massachusetts, and some other States in this country and in Europe, 
have taken this view of the matter; and have made, by law, some slight pro- 


vision for the employment and aid of convicts, for a period subsequent to 
their discharge. 
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‘DiscHarGED Convicts. — It was my good or ill fortune to 
receive, a few days ago, from a benevolent friend in a distant city, 
a letter introducing to my notice a very tidily-dressed and well- 
behaved man who was out of employment, but competent and 
willing to labor, and seeking a place. He could write well, was a 
skilful accountant, and, so far as education and personal manners 
are concerned, would not suffer in comparison with many men 
known to me as occupying clerkships worth seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars per annum. He was disposed to work, if it were 
merely for coarse food and a decent lodging at night. He was 
confident of his ability to please any one who should employ him; 
but he was depressed and discouraged by vain applications. It is 
possible that even honest men, of irreproachable character, are 
sometimes put to their wit’s end in this way; but the man whom 
my friend had sent to me, with a request that I would help him, 
was not of this character. He was a DISCHARGED convict. His 
story must be told, or there would be a culpable disingenuousness 
in the attempt to get him a place; and, when his story was told, 
pity and sympathy were felt for him; but there was none to give 
him what he wanted, — EMPLOYMENT. 

‘Is it not pertinent to inquire through your Journal, what is 
to be done with such aman? If he remains unemployed, he must 
beg or steal or starve. He will not beg while he has a muscle to 
use, honestly or knavishly. It is bad economy, to say the least, 


to have such a man relapse into the criminal course, and put . 


society to the expense of re-capturing, re-convicting, and re- 
employing him; and gain nothing after all but a new edition of 
an old culprit. Why not at once make suitable provision for 
discharged convicts ?— not to turn them into lecturers, on the 
approved modes of perpetrating felonies; nor to parade them as 
objects of morbid sympathy ; nor to put them on the same footing 
with men who have breasted the waves of temptation and ad- 
versity, and remained honest and true. All this would be as 
inconsistent with good sense as with true humanity. 

‘All that is asked is, that such an one should be met with a 
friendly look, as he leaves the door of his prison, —a degraded, 
but perhaps a penitent, man,—that his physical wants may be 
supplied; that those exigencies of his nature which goaded him 
to crime may be provided for temporarily; that his professed 
willingness to work for an honest living may be tested by an 
opportunity; and that so much confidence may be extended to 
him as will prove his fidelity, without unreasonable hazard to the 
interests of others. These are not exorbitant claims, especially 
when it is considered that the community is a party interested. 
The reformation of a convict, and his restoration to a reputable 
social standing, work indeed a great change for him; but is it a 
little one for us? 

VOL. VII. 19 
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‘The discharged convict, unreformed, is a terrible enemy to the 
community. In one important sense, he is ‘the stronger party. 
True indeed it is, that, when he is begging the means of getting a 
meal or a night’s lodging at our hands, we feel our strength; but, 
when he goes abroad at midnight with a matchbox, he can arouse 
the whole city from its slumbers, and call the inhabitants to read 


by a terrific light the folly of leaving the DIscHARGED convIcT 
to himself.’ 


Should a portion only of the surplus proceeds of prison 
labor be distributed to discharged convicts, how many who 
now leave the prison with good intentions, and are driven 
by destitution back into crime, might be rescued! What 
situation, indeed, can be more discouraging and forlorn 
than that of the convict, discharged; with no character but 
infamy, and no means but his hands, with his physical and 
mental energies paralyzed by long confinement? Add to 
this the idea which he imbibes, that the State, instead of 
chastising to reform, is only the stern taskmaster, caring 
nothing for him, only for the money it can make from his 
labor, how can we wonder that his heart is often hardened 
to vindictiveness, and steeled to revenge ? 
| The question, whether the prisoner shall be allowed to 
| work for the contractors beyond the allotted daily task and 
receive pay for it, has long received the consideration of 
persons engaged in prison discipline. 

On one side, it is urged that prisoners are, many of them, 

improvident men, who would, on their discharge, avail 
themselves of any accumulation produced during their con- 
if finement to enter at once upon a career of profligacy; and, 
rif like many sailors on the return from a long voyage, having 
the means, would at once plunge into the indulgences from 
| which they had long been withheld. 
On the other hand, it is said, that, as at least seven-tenths 
of the discharged convicts lead honest lives afterwards, 
much the greater number would make a provident use of 
such accumulations; and to them they would be of incal- 
culable value. 
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The amount generally given to prisoners on their dis- 
charge is very small, barely enough to remove them to a 
distance from the prisons, but not enough to start them 
in any business, or aid them in entering upon an honest 
calling. Hence, many of them soon become very destitute, 
and the weaker among them are driven from necessity 
back into a career of vice. 

The records of the New York Prison Association show 
large numbers, who have been aided by its funds under 
such circumstances; and who, encouraged by that aid, have 
been able to become useful members of society. The 
number who may thus be redeemed, is much larger than 
the uninformed are at all aware of; and might become still 
greater, if our prisons could only be used as schools of 
reform, rather than as infernal regions on whose portal is 
inscribed the awful injunction to ‘ Leave all hope behind, 

This is the class which would be benefited, in an eminent 
degree, by a well-regulated system of overstent ; and we see 
no sufficient reason for denying it them, in an apprehension 
that the evil-disposed might abuse it. 

Again it is urged against the measure, that it is a part of 
the punishment of the condemned criminal, that he shall 
labor without remuneration; and that he ought not to be 
relieved from that any more than from any other portion 
of the consequences of his crime. But this view regards 
punishment only in its vindictive, and not in its reformatory, 
character. 

Aside from the great question, whether man has ever a 
right to take vengeance upon his fellow-man, it is worthy 
of consideration that the chief object of punishment, under 
our criminal code, is so to deal with the convict that he 
may be safely trusted abroad again in the community; and 
a measure which encourages him while in confinement to 
learn the lesson of industry, and on his discharge confers 
on him some of the benefits of it, cannot but be beneficial. 

He will thus be encouraged to reform while in prison, 
and continue his efforts after his discharge; and he will 
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224 Hard Times. 


have a far better prospect of becoming a useful member 
of society.” 


Our excellent correspondent must allow us to divide his 
article, and give the remainder in our next. 


HARD TIMES. 


Various reasons have been assigned for the present hard 
times. One cause undoubtedly is our excessive imports. 
Another is our extravagant manner of living. Let us look 


at the articles imported into New York alone during the 
year 1854: — 


Cigars . . . . « » $5,935,521 | RailroadIron. . . . $12,295,248 


Coffee . . - « « 14,600,732 | Molasses ... =. . # 2,565,233 
Steel and tren - «+ « 24,978,609 | Sugar . 24,376,258 
Tin . « + « « « « 10,802,444 | Tea . 20,269,504 
Lead. 5,181,516 | Tobacco 1,963,364 
Hardware and Cutlery 9,648,501 Watches 9,055,023 
a - 13,139,780 | Wines . 5,686,642 
Liquors , .. . . 6,270,674 ' Dry Goods 77,952,733 


CASH DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


January... . + #4, 379,285 | July - $4,045,746 
February ... -~ 2,867,295 | August . 5,214,629 
March ... . « « 8,627,120 | September 3,439,498 
April. .« 2's © « » 3,168,490 October . 2,402,115 
May ..... « + 8,268,164 | November 1,751,023 
June... +. + « « 2,452,606 ' December . 1,516,850 


Total 


. $38,107,816 


In part payment, there was exported $37,157,238, in specie 


and bullion. 


In 1853, there were imported very nearly $268,000,000 
worth of goods. Of these, $31,000,000 were for goods free 
of duty, and presumed to be of a character that could not 
be produced at home. But how many millions are annually 
paid out for articles that might have been made at home! 
This is one cause of the hard times. 


* We are indebted to Judge Edmonds for these suggestions. 


His experi- 


ence as a Prison Inspector, a Judge, and a Phrenologist, entitle them to 
consideration. 
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A second is the general aversion to agricultural pursuits. 
Most men had rather trade than work; had rather handle 
the yard-stick than the spade, the pen than the rake. How 
many young men forsake the farm or the dairy, for the fac- 
tory, the machine-shop, or the dry-goods’ store! Young 
men make haste to be rich. They crowd the cities; many 
fall into expensive habits of living, and are induced to com- 
mit enormous frauds to sustain themselves. We know, at 
this moment, of a young man in jail, who has lived far 
beyond his income, and who is soon to be tried for a very 
heinous offence, for which he may be sent to prison for a 
term of years. 

Many a young man would have been a blessing to his 
neighborhood, had he remained in his own native village, 
and handled the plough rather than the yard-stick. We 
need agricultural schools for scientific and practical hus- 
bandry. ‘There must be hard times till we are driven back 
to the soil, as the great treasure-house of national wealth. 
There is a universal propensity in our nation to trade. 
Few want to dig, to plough, to sow, or to reap. This 
repugnance must be overcome. 

There is a great fault with our females. Many have a 
strong repugnance to leave the city. ‘There are good 
families who actually suffer for the want of help, in the 
country. How much healthier would it be for the female 
to work in the dairy, than in the close factory, with 
its foul air! ‘These are some of the causes of hard times. 
More hereafter. 


Wuen Egypt’s king God’s chosen tribe pursued, 

In crystal walls the admiring waters stood ; 

When through the desert wild they took their way, 

The rocks relented, and poured forth a sea: 

What limit can Almighty goodness know 

When seas can harden, and when rocks can flow? 
Unknown. 

19* 
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DEATH OF RANTOUL. 


‘axe down the harp, and let its numbers bring 
A chastening solace here to sorrow’s shrine : 
A loaded bier doth stand beside the tomb, 
Where jasmine doth the shading myrtle twine. 


Let the dirge wake, and let our voices pour 
Slow-footed music on the drooping air ; 

Let the tear fall, ’tis manly now to weep, 
For Rantoul’s heart is resting throbless there. 


Your scorned malignity may gather now ; 
Those pallid lips will not refute your whispered lies ; 


i 

; 

: 

: 

Come, envy, come ; your hour of triumph ’s here ; 
i 

Like veinless marble sleeps the pallid brow. 


Come, shrinking falsehood, take thy venomed darts, i. 
Which, pointless, lie beside him on the bier ; 


And, truth, behold your bravest champion dead ; 
His manly virtues crave a deathless tear. 





The chiselled grace of those unspeaking lips 
| Will never part with eloquence again ; 
| A seal is set on the unopened eyes, — 
! An icy mould has gathered on the brain. 


The morning sky may bear the chilling cloud, 
' The loveliest flower may wither ere the noon ; 
| But Rantoul’s death doth wake the murmuring cry, 
Bi ‘OQ God! the blow hath sunk too soon, — too soon.’ 


Let no proud marble speak his earthly fame, — 
The monument’s symbolic words are cold ; 
Let beating hearts embalm his deathless name, 
And let his deeds by grateful lips be told. 


Remove the hearse, and fold the sombre pall ; 
The yearning earth reclaims her broken sod ; : 
Our griefs, our fears, our darkling doubts, we throw i 
Away, and lean on Thee our Father and our God. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 


PrennsyLvania. — The House of Refuge in Philadelphia was 
incorporated March 23, 1826. It is sustained by annual and life 
subscribers, by aid from the State and the county of Philadel- 
phia, and by the labor of the inmates. It has two departments ; 
one for white children, opened Dec. 8, 1828; and the other for 
colored children, opened Jan. 1, 1850; which are kept strictly 
separate. The average number of inmates during 1850 was, in 
white department, 179 boys and 48 girls; and, in colored do., 
81 boys and 34 girls: total, 342. Whole number of admissions 
since the opening of the House in 1828, white children (2,599 
boys, 934 girls), 3,533; colored (268 boys, 138 girls), 406: total, 
3,939. Current expenses of both departments in 1853, $27,267.40. 
The amount earned by the boys was, in white department, 
$5,989.91; in colored do., $1,861.84: total, $7,851.75. Net 
cost of supporting the house, $19,461.95; being an average 
expenditure of $56.77 for each inmate. New and very spacious 
buildings have just been completed for both departments, on a 
square near the Schuylkill River, bounded by Parrish, William, 
Poplar, and Twenty-second Streets, at an aggregate cost of $348,- 
000 for site, buildings, and furniture. 

We have been informed that there is to be another institution, 
called The House of Refuge for Western Pennsylvania, but have 
not learned of its location, &c. 

MassacuuseEtts. — In 1846, a petition signed by very many 
of the most respectable and influential citizens of this State was 
presented to the Legislature, asking that a State Reform School, 
for juvenile delinquents, should be provided. A committee re- 
ported favorably to the petition; and, at the next session, Com- 
missioners were appointed to select a site, &c.; and, while thus 
engaged, they received an anonymous donation of $10,000, with 
the promise of $10,000 more from the donor, if the State would 
grant an equal amount. The State made the appropriation; the 
school was located at Westborough, and was opened in 1848. In 
1849, the Honorable Theodore Lyman, of Brookline, the anony- 
mous benefactor of the school, by his will, made an additional 
grant to it of $50,000; making, with $2,500 for purchase of addi- 
tional land, the amount of $72,500, which he bestowed upon this 
institution. It is situated two and a half miles from the village, 
on a farm of two hundred acres, which is bordered by a beautiful 
pond. The buildings are on a commanding eminence, and, from 
their height and extent, are visible for many miles. They are of 
somewhat irregular front, with high towers, and are built in the 
form of a square, the quadrangle or court forming a play-ground, 
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and their cost was nearly $100,000. The number of boys now 
at the school is about 400, and 100 more can be received. Six 
hours are devoted to labor, four and a half to school, with ample 
time for amusements, sleep, &c. The labor account for last year 
was, — number employed in the shoe-shops, 147; tailors’ shop, 
85; farming, &c., 48; housework, 44; kitchen, 16; miscella- 
neous, 4: total, 344. Cash received for boys’ labor, $4,015.49 ; 
value of their farm labor, $1,494.60. Whole number of boys 
committed to December 1, 1853, 986, “‘ of whom six hundred have 
gone forth to their various places in the community, many of them 
carrying characters and principles that justify the confident expec- 
tation of their future usefulness and respectability.” Statistics of 
character of the 262 boys received in 1858: previously impri- 
soned, 65; intemperate, 63; sabbath-breakers, 182; truants, 195; 
tobacco-users, 110; generally idle, 198, &c. As to parentage: 
orphans, 20; half-orphans, 88; intemperate fathers, 88; both 
parents intemperate, 26; and both parents whose example was 
morally pernicious, 126. The principal offences were: larceny, 
90; vagrancy, 16; shop-breaking, 16; stubbornness, 102. Na- 
tivity: Americans, 215 (from Massachusetts, 175); and foreign- 
ers, 47, of whom 29 were Irish, Of those aged sixteen (maximum), 
50; decreasing gradually to ten aged eight years, with three of 
seven years; making as general average, when committed, about 
12} years. Religious exercises are held twice daily, with preaching 
and sabbath-school instruction on Sunday. The whole amount 
granted by the State for current expenses of the school since its 
opening has been over $130,000. James M. Talcott has been its 
Superintendent since May 17, 1853, having succeeded W. R. Lin- 
coln, who had held that office from its opening. 

State Reform School for Girls. — In 1852, a Board of Commis- 
sioners reported on the expediency of establishing a State Reform 
School for Girls. In 1853, the subject was again considered ; 
but its Committee made their report against it, and this was 
accepted by both Houses. During the session of 1854, a bill was 
passed, providing that when $20,000 should be raised by private 
subscriptions, an equal amount should be paid by the State, and 
the institution established. We have learned that already some 
$10,000 have been subscribed by citizens of Boston and the State ; 
and, with so favorable a prospect, it is likely that the entire 
amount will be provided this summer. 

The Boston Schools. — These are the House of Correction, the 
House of Industry, and the House of Reformation, which are 
city institutions. We learn that the House of Correction is now 
much over-crowded. With accommodations for only about 450 
inmates, it has nearly 700 within its walls, and the workshops and 
chapels are used for sleeping apartments. Among the commit- 
ments to this house in 1853, 62 boys were between the ages of 
seven and fifteen years, quite a number of whom were sentenced 
for inveterate truancy. 
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Capital Punishments in Ancient Persia. 229 


The ** Boston Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys”’ is 
a private charity, receiving no aid from the State or city, first 
established in Boston, and thence removed to Thompson’s Island. 
The number of admissions from 1835 to 1852 was 730. The 
number of inmates is limited to one hundred. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN ANCIENT PERSIA. 


Heropotvs relates the absence of Capital Punishment, 
for the most part, in ancient Persia ; and declares his com- 
mendation of the custom which forbade the sovereign from 
putting to death for a single offence." There were, how- 
ever, some qualifications of this merciful rule. One was 
the case of poisoners, who were pressed to death between 
two stones.t Another, that of high treason, which was 
visited by the loss of the offender’s head and right hand. 
It appears also, that, although death could not in general be 
inflicted for a single crime, the judges were invested with 
a power of balancing the faults and virtues of a delinquent. 
If the former predominated, he might have been adjudged 
to death, because more than a single fault was found in 
him: if the good deeds prevailed, he was either pardoned, 
or punished less severely.$ Some monarchs, however, 
occasionally departed from the custom of the realm, and 
ordained, not only death, but the most painful cruelties in 
executing that sentence.} The exceptions of poisoners and 
traitors seem rather to ke departures from the ancient law 
than qualifications of it. 


* Herodotus, Clio, Beloe, i. p. 201. 

+ Univ. Hist. v. p. 129, citing Plutarch in vita Artaxerxis. 
t Herodotus, Clio, Beloe, i. p. 201. Univ. Hist. v. p. 129. 
§ Univ. Hist. v. p. 128. 
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POOR ANDREW. 


A singular poem, by Esenezer Etuiort, ‘‘ the Corn-Law Rhymer,” as he was called. It is 
the complaint of a heart breaking for want of human sympathy, and taking hold, in the 
yearnings of its tender nature, upon household pets, when there are no home companions. 


Tue loving poor! —So envy calls 
The ever-toiling poor ; 

But oh! I choke, my heart grows faint, 
When I approach my door! | 

Behind it there are living things, ' 
Whose silent frontlets say, 

They'd rather see me out than in— 
Feet-foremost borne away ! 

My heart grows sick when home I come, 
May God the thought forgive ! 

If ’*twere not for my cat and dog, 
I think I could not live. 
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My cat and dog, when I come home, : 
Run out to welcome me, — 

She mewing, with her tail on end, 
While wagging his comes he. 

They listen for my homeward steps, 
My smothered sob they hear, 

When down my heart sinks, deathly down, 
Because my home is near. 

My heart grows faint when home I come, 
May God the thought forgive ! 

If ’twere not for my dog and cat, 
I think I could not live. 





I'd rather be a happy bird 
Than scorned und loathed, a king ; 
e ! But man should live while for him lives 
1 The meanest loving thing. 
| | Thou busy bee! how canst thou choose 
So far and wide to roam ? 
O blessed bee! thy glad wings say 
Thou hast a happy home ! 
But I, when I come home — O God! 
} Wilt thou the thought forgive ! 
f If ’twere not for my dog and eat, 
i, I think I could not live. 
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Why come they not? They do not come 
My breaking heart to meet ! 

A heavier darkness on me falls — 
I cannot lift my feet. 

Oh yes, they come !— they never fail 
To listen for my sighs ; 

My poor heart brightens when it meets 
The sunshine of their eyes. 

Again they come to meet me; God, 
Wilt thou the thought forgive ! 

If ’twere not for my dog and cat, 
I think I could not live. 


This heart is like a churchyard stone ; 
My home is comfort’s grave ; 

My playful cat and honest dog 
Are all the friends I have ; 

And yet my house is filled with friends — 
But foes they seem, and are. 

What makes them hostile? IGNorance; 
Then let me not despair. 

But oh! I sigh when home I come, 
May God the thought forgive ! 

If *twere not for my dog and cat, 
I think I could not live. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


Tuere is no subject which has come more directly before 
us the last year. In our frequent visits to the jail, we have 
said to the criminal, —‘ What are you in here for?’ ‘ For 
drinking” ‘ What is your sentence?’ ‘Three dollars and 
costs.’ ‘Have youa family?’ ‘ Yes, I have; and they are 
suffering at home.’ ‘ Have you been a habitual drunkard ?’ 
‘No, I have not; I came from the country, and was 
tempted to enter a bar-room, and I drank too much. The 
liquor now made tends to stupefy, and take away all con- 
sciousness.” ‘Have you any money to pay your fine?’ 
‘No. The prisoner remains about two weeks, and then is 
pardoned out. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT TO CONVICTS. 


We extract the following from Governor Clark’s late 
Message to the Legislature of New York : — 


‘My immediate predecessor, in his last Annnal Message, recom- 
mended that a portion of the earnings of prisoners, during the period 
of their incarceration, be reserved for their own use, in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘I suggest the propriety of allowing to convicts, as a 
reward for industry and good conduct, some portion of their earn- 
ings, for the benefit of themselves or their families. This would 
be calculated to animate them with hope, to create habits of fore- 
sight and prudence, and, by enabling them to assist their families, 
would cultivate the better instincts of our nature. It would also 
give them, at the expiration of the terms of imprisonment, some 
means of support until they could overcome the difficulties of 
obtaining employment. In numerous instances, discharged con- 
victs are led to the commission of crime by the poverty and want 
consequent upon the prejudices which exist against them. Huma- 
nity and policy alike dictate that every encouragement suould be 
afforded to these unfortunate persons to retrieve their past errors.” 
This recommendation impresses me as both politic and right, and 
therefore worthy of your consideration.’ 


We think the above suggestion is conceived in the deep- 
est wisdom. Human nature is the same in prison as out. 
There is no better stimulus to exertion anywhere than 
the hope of some reward. ‘This is peculiarly the case with 
the convict. It is a sense of having to perform unrequited 
labor, that paralyzes his energies, deadens his sensibilities, 
and makes him indifferent as to his general conduct. Give 
him to understand that he can do something for himself or 
for his family, — that, on being discharged, he shall be 
entitled to a portion of the fruits of his hard toil,—anda 
new life would be infused into him. Not only would he be 
more willing to labor, but it would exert a genial influence 
upon his whole deportment. Such a step would obviate 
the necessity, or supposed necessity, of much of the cruel 
treatment of prisoners which now so frequently disgraces 
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humanity. As this measure has now been recommended 
by two of our Governors in succession, of opposite politics, 
we trust the Legislature will turn its attention to the sub- 
ject, and make the requiréd provision. 

It affords us pleasure to record such indications of pro- 
gress, in the right direction, on the subject of Prison Reform. 
It encourages us. The measure here proposed has been 
frequently advocated in the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 


I’u a wandering spirit through earth, air, and sea ; 
For no bounds, for no bounds, can ever bind me : 

My steed is the dark wave, with white mane of foam, 
And gallantly bears me wherever I roam : 

Lashed to fury, he dances, uprearing high, 

As snorting he tosses his head towards the sky ; 

And no charger like him can so rapidly flee, 

While no bounds, while no bounds, can ever keep me. 


I fly in the tempest while loud shrieks are heard, 

But far shriller I ery than the roving sea-bird ; 

When rocks are resounding with ocean’s fierce roar, 

And forms are rebounding, — pale waifs on the shore, — 
When barks are deserted to dash o’er the waves, 

And mortals are hurled unprepared to their graves : 
Then, then is the time I shriek loudest with glee, 

And no bounds, and no bounds, can ever bind me. 


My hair is the thick mist and quick driving snow, 
And wildly waves round when the northern blasts blow ; 
My breath ’s in the whirlwind, my voice in the clouds, 
And dark is the mantle my stern visage shrouds, — 
Till vivid the lightnings which flash from my eyes 
Illumine with horrors the arch of the skies, — 
Then, then my wild voice is heard shrieking with glee, 
As I ride o’er the boundless and fetterless sea ! 

VOL, VII. 20 
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CRUCIFIXION. 


Tue inventive cruelty of man has devised no means 
of death more dreadful and tormenting than that by cruci- 
fixion. It seems to have been in use, in the most ancient 
times, among the Syrians, Egyptians, Africans, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews. Its use throughout the Roman 
world was abolished, A.D. 330, by Constantine, who, having 
become a convert to Christianity, reverenced the sacred 
symbol. ‘The Carthaginians subjected persons of all ranks 
to its severities, and particularly unfortunate and unsuc- 
cessful commanders of armies. ‘The fate of Bomilcar is a 
memorable instance of this. Among other nations, it was 
reserved as the punishment of criminals of the lowest orders. 
The Romans inflicted it on guilty slaves and the vilest 
malefactors. Hence it is termed arbor infelix, infame lig- 
num, cruciatus servilis. From Seneca we learn that cruci- 
fixion among the Romans was of two kinds: one more 
resembling impalement, in which the victim was transfixed, 
the pike passing along the spine, and coming out at the 
mouth. Antiquarians speak of the-cross in three forms. 
The first is styled crua decussata, or divided cross, and was 
shaped like the letter X; it is also known as crux Andreana 
(St. Andrew’s cross), from the tradition that St. Andrew 
suffered by it. The second, crux commissa, or joined cross, 
was formed of an upright piece of timber with a transverse 
piece crossing it upon the extreme top, thus T. In the 
third form, cruz immissa, or let-in cross, the transverse piece 
was let into the upright a short distance from the top, as f. 
This was the form upon which Christ suffered, and the one 
commonly understood by the term ‘cross.’ St. Jerome 
compares crucifixion to the attitude of a man praying or 
swimming, his arms being extended, Xc. 

The criminal being convicted, the fatal words, ‘ Thou 
shalt go to the cross” were pronounced. He was stripped 
of his clothing, with the exception of a small garment 
around his loins, and compelled to carry part or’ the whole 
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of his cross. Painters and engravers represent culprits 
staggering beneath the weight of the whole cross: this we 
believe to be a mistake, and that the transversal beam only 
was carried. Previous to his execution, he was scourged 
with thongs; small bones, or pieces of bones, sometimes 
being attached to render the flagellation more severe. On 
the way to death, he was subjected to all kinds of indig- 
nities, and this was regarded as the most infamous and 
ignominious portion of crucifixion. ‘ Cross-bearer’ was a 
term of the deepest reproach among the Romans, and the 
cross was held in such abhorrence they were disinclined 
even to touch it. Plutarch illustrates the misery of vice by 
this circumstance: ‘ Every kind of wickedness produces its 
own particular torment, just as every malefactor, when he is 
brought forth to execution, carries his own cross.’ Conspi- 
cuous hills or prominent spots, by the side of great thorough- 
fares, were usually selected, in order that the terrible spectacle 
might be witnessed by large crowds. When the procession 
had arrived at the appointed spot, the criminal was deprived 
of his clothing, and fastened to the cross. Much difference 
of opinion prevails among authorities as to whether the 
criminal was nailed while the cross was lying upon the 
ground, or after it had been raised to a perpendicular 
position. The latter method we believe to have been the 
most common. The cross, ordinarily about ten feet in 
height, being fixed securely in the ground, the naked victim 
was seated upon a small projection in the middle of the 
upright post, which served to support the body, or it 
otherwise might have torn away the hands from the nails 
confining them. His hands were bound with cords to the 
cross-beam, and nailed through the palm. Some writers 
assert that the feet were often left at liberty ; but, we believe, 
this is not substantiated by ancient authority. The feet 
were then nailed,— sometimes one nail passed through 
both, they being crossed; but usually a nail secured each 
foot. Above the victim’s head, in extraordinary cases, was 
placed a small tablet, setting forth the crime for which he 
suffered. ‘Trees were often used for the purpose. 
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The agony of the crucified was intense and protracted." 
He soon complained of an unsupportable thirst. The 
unnatural position of the body, the arms being extended 
back and almost immovable, rendered the slightest motion 
extremely painful, particularly as the spikes passed through 
parts of the hands and feet abounding with nerves and 
tendons. ‘The exposure of these wounds to the open air 
soon induced an inflammation, which added to his other 
sufferings. More blood flowed through the arteries than 
could be carried back by the veins; consequently, the head 
and stomach became oppressed with an over-supply. The 
blood-vessels of the head became painfully swollen, the 
stomach overburdened; the blood of the lungs was unable 
to find a free circulation; all the large vessels about the 
heart, and all the veins and arteries of that part of the 
system, being burthened by the accumulation and pressure 
of blood, were the source of inexpressible misery: all these 
combined to produce an anxiety and torment more intole- 
rable than the anguish of death itself. ‘These agonies 
were protracted according to the constitution of the victim, 
and the state of the weather. The heat of the sun and the 
chill of the night-air hastened dissolution, which usually 
took place within three days. St. Andrew is recorded to 
have survived three days. Guards were stationed to pre- 
vent friends and relations from removing the body. The 
tortures of the suspended criminal were aggravated by 
other circumstances. Birds of prey flocked to the spot, and 
tore from his quivering frame such parts as they preferred ; 
or, if the cross was of small elevation, dogs and wolves 
performed this office.t} The rights of burial were denied, 
and the carcass was suflered to hang till it fell to pieces. 
In extreme cases of torture, the culprit was bound to the 
cross, and thus suspended was left to die of hunger. 
Mention is made of a victim, bound in this manner, sur- 


* See a ‘Dissertation on the Saviour’s Crucifixion’ (p. 36, e¢ seg.). By 
Georce Gorriies Ricuter, a German physician. 
+ ‘A Treatise on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of 
the Greeks and Romans.’ By Rev. Dionysius Larpner. Vol. ii. p. 138. 
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viving nine days. Crucifixion sometimes took place with 
the head downwards. St. Peter is said to have chosen 
this position, not deeming himself worthy of suffering in 
the manner in which his great Master died. 

The Jews claim that they never inflicted this punishment 
upon any living bodies. 'This assertion, however, will not 
bear the test of facts. We have stated that burial was 
denied to the crucified. The Romans made an exception to 
this rule in the case of the Jews; and, in Judea, the bodies 
were taken down and buried upon the day of execution. 
The Mosaic Law forbade leaving the bodies on the cross 
after sunset or on the sabbath-day (Deut. xxi. 22, 28). 
The Jewish notion was, that he who died in this manner 
was accursed of God. They also held-that the souls of those 
who remained suspended without burial enjoy no peace and 
receive no benefit from the prayers of others, but that they 
wander up and down till their bodies are interred. This 
idea was also entertained by the Greeks and Romans, as 
may be seen in Homer and Virgil (Iliad, iv., and Adneid, 
vi.). If therefore it seemed probable the criminal would not 
expire before nightfall, fires were kindled at the foot of the 
cross so as to suffocate him by the smoke, or wild beasts 
were set upon him, or his bones were broken with a mallet 
as if on an anvil, or his side was pierced by a spear. The 
breaking of the legs of the malefactors crucified with Christ 
(John xix. 31-37) was for the purpose of hastening their 
death. ‘The Jews were in the habit of offering their crimi- 
nals stupefying potions to blunt the sensibility of pain. 
Jesus refused to accept this customary draught, préferring 
to meet death in the full possession of his faculties. 

The enlightened spirit of Christianity has abolished the 
punishment of the cross, and will in due time efface all 
judicial instruments of death. The dreadful penalty of 
crucifixion failed of its end; so likewise have the wheel, the 
rack, and the gallows. Some eastern countries, we believe, 
still inflict crucifixion; but in Christendom, if we mis- 
take not, for many centuries it has been an obsolete 


penalty. 
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Inseparably connected as crucifixion is with the death of 
the Founder of Christianity, in periods of great religious ex- 
citement, when fanaticism has subdued reason and sense, 
many singular occurrences have taken place. We may men- 
tion one instance of this. During the reign of Louis XV. 
several women (religious enthusiasts called Convulsionaires) 
voluntarily underwent crucifixion. Dr. Merand, an eye- 
witness at some meetings of these persons, relates that he 
was present at the crucifixion of Sister Rachel and Sister 
Felicite. 'They were laid down, fixed by nails five inches 
in length driven firmly through the hands and feet. The 
cross was then raised to a perpendicular position, and they 
remained suspended while the other ceremonies of their 
fanatic associates went on. Sister Rachel, who was first 
crucified, was then taken down: she had lost very little 
blood. Sister Félicité was afterwards taken down; and 
three small basins, called palettes, were filled with blood 
that flowed from her hands and feet. Their wounds were 
then dressed, and the meeting closed. Sister Félicité re- 
marked that it was the twenty-first time she had undergone 
crucifixion. 

The Crucifixion of Christ.— By the kindness of a dis- 
tinguished medical gentleman of this city, Abner PuEvprs, 
M.D., M.M.8.8., we have been favored with a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Crucifixion of Jesus Christ Anatomicaliy 
Considered, in a Letter addressed to the Rev. Eli Noyes, 
D.D? The long-mooted inquiry as to whence came the 
water which flowed from the side of Jesus when he was 
pierced” by the soldier’s spear, is settled in these pages in a 
manner entirely in accordance with anatomy, and must be 
fully satisfactory to any intelligent mind. Dr. Phelps 
states that the healthy body of a man of medium size and 
middle age contains, by general estimate, about twenty- 
eight pounds of blood. The body of Jesus he supposes 
to have lost at least four pounds of blood at the time 
of the wound. Each pound of blood containing ten 
ounces of water, there would have remained two hundred and 
forty ounces, amounting to fifteen pounds or pints of water. 
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‘The arteries of a healthy man, very soon after death, 
contain a large quantity of water,’ the blood coagulating 
in them. This may be demonstrated by blood drawn in 
a bowl, which, if in a state of rest, will shortly coagulate 
and swim in the water. From these premises, which we 
have briefly stated, he argues that the fact of blood and 
water flowing from the side of Christ, as related by John, 
‘affords the only sure, scientific, and positive evidence that 
the body of Jesus Christ had been dead,— fully and abso- 
lutely dead, — from thirty to ninety minutes before it was 
pierced with the spear.” It seems singular, that, in the 
many disquisitions that have been given on this subject, we 
should not before have had one from an anatomist, the very 
man of all others to decide the point. ‘The theory advanced 
by Dr. Phelps, which is undoubtedly the correct one, is the 
first solution, we believe, that has appeared that fully 
meets the inquiries made. 

Dr. Phelps, in this pamphlet, has the following in rela- 
tion to another point concerning the crucifixion of Jesus. 
We give his exact words on the point: — 


‘I have had opportunity, through the special politeness of 
Professor Holmes, the learned occupant of the Anatomical Chair 
in Harvard University, and his able and obliging demonstrator, 
Samuel Kneeland, jun., M.D., to make every.desirable experiment 
oa the dead subjects at their dissecting-room, for the purpose of 
determining whether a nail or spike, as large as a man’s finger, 
ean be driven through a common-sized hand or foot without 
breaking one of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones,—for “a 
bone of him shall not be broken.” My experiments were all 
made in presence of Dr. Kneeland, and several medical students 
there under his instruction. The experiments have been made 
and repeated in several different ways, at various times and on 
different subjects, during the last two weeks, with perfect success 
each time ; for not a bone, either in hand or foot, has been in the 
least fractured or broken! The two iron nails or spikes used 
were each about six inches in length, two inches and two-tenths 
of an inch precisely in circumference, and both weighed fourteen 
and a half ounces. But the body of one was made square, in 
shape of a common wrought-iron nail. The body of the other 
was made round; but both girded exactly the same, — two inches 
and two-tenths of an inch round. The points of each were ground 
to a small cutting edge. After procuring a square block of timber, 
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with a hole bored through it with a three-quarter-inch auger, for 
the purpose of receiving the nail or spike when driven, and to 
facilitate.its extraction afterwards, 1 commenced operations upon 
the dead subjects as I found them, from time to time, in the most 
desirable state as to age, size, and preservation, and in no instance 


was a bone broken! Such is always the harmony between truth, 


Winter. 


science, and the Bible.’ 





WINTER. 


Co.p winds, white snow, 
Now rain, now blow, 
And chill the landscape’s Autumn glow ; 

The ice-bolts freeze 
The naked trees, 
And seal the old year’s obsequies. 


A leaden sky 
Drops heavily, 
As dull and glazed as dead man’s eye ; 
The sweeping clouds, 
In cold, cold crowds, 
Enfold the day in ghastly shrouds. 


The woods lie bare, 
And here and there 
The gray moss hangs its mournful hair ; 
The leaves that burned, 
By fierce winds spurned, 
Lie mouldering ’mid the soil inurned. 


The sinewy vines, 
In leafless lines, 
Hang sadly round the sombre pines ; 
Through their festoons 
Ring solemn tunes, 
As weird as any northern runes. 


The day is cold, 
The earth is old 


And mourns its summer’s squandered gold ; 


The birds are dumb, 
The springs are numb, 
For winter in his might hath come! 
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LETTER FROM GOVERNOR GARDNER. 


Tue following letter will be read with much interest 
from his Excellency the Chief Magistrate of our State. 
The matter of providing religious instruction to every penal 
institution should always be provided for by the govern- 
ment. It is as necessary as to have a police to detect the 
criminal, or a jailer to see to his security. For some years, 
we have visited prisons, and as yet the government has 
never given us any compensation whatever. A ‘few friends 
have met our wants. A large portion of our time has been 
spent in procuring assistance, when that time would gladly 
have been appropriated to improving the moral condition 
of the prisoner, or in finding ways to employ him on his 
release from prison. 'The Governor at once saw the whole 
difficulty ; and he rendered some assistance, and gave his 
views in the letter which follows :— 


90, Mitk Srreet, Boston, Monday, Nov. 13, 1854. 
Hon. J. V. C. Surrn. 

My dear Sir, — At the request of Mr. Charles Spear, I would say to 
you that I have long thought the city should appropriate a small sum 
annually for the purpose of aiding in the moral and religious instruction 
of persons confined in our Jail. The other institutions (in part at least) 
of Suffulk County are supplied with a chaplain; and all, or nearly all, 
the counties, excepting ours, if I am rightly informed, now appropriate 
money for this purpose. 

The first order ever offered by me in the Council was to this end. After 
debate, it passed the lower branch, but was defeated in the upper. All 
that is done here is by private subscriptions. I believe the community 
would gladly see the matter attended to, and that the wants of those 
confined demand it. 

Trusting this may meet your views, and receive your favorable conside- 
ration, I remain, yours truly, 

Henry J. GarpNeEr. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


Tne accounts we continue to receive from the seat of 
war are terrible in the extreme. The accounts cover over 
so large a space in the news of the day that we can only 
give a few items. 

It is an actual truth, says a writer, that our force is 
deprived, day by day, of the services of about one hundred 
men in every twenty-four hours. There are three thousand 
five hundred sick men in camp unfit for duty; and there are 
between seven and eight thousand men sick, wounded, and 
convalescent, in the hospitals on the Bosphorus. ‘The Rus- 
sian general has made the remark, that the generals Janu- 
ary, February, and March, would do more for the destruc- 
tion of the allies than he could. Such is the great severity 
of the climate that thousands must be cut off. Already 
it is stated that eleven thousand widows and orphans are 
left in England. A large patriotic fund has been raised. 
Among the unusual incidents of war has been the voluntary 
offering of Miss Florence Nightingale to go with a staff of 
nurses to the seat of war, and take care of the wounded. 
How lamentable it is, that, after a peace of nearly forty 
years, at this late day all the arts and sciences should be 
made subservient to the work of destruction! Let us look 
at this war a moment. Here are more than a hundred 
thousand men, the children of one common Father, each 
tenderly nurtured, meeting under a bright sky, and rushing 
forward, with shouts, cries, and imprecations, amid the 
blaze of trumpet, the roar of cannon, and the neighing of 
steeds, to destroy each other with fire and flame, appearing 
more like wolves and hyenas than men.* In a moment, a 


* One Puasze cr War. — When the French troops embarked at Toulon 
for Constantinople, an old man, who witnessed their departure, exclaimed in 
a mournful voice, ‘There goes my only child to fight for a cause he does not 
understand, and against men with whom he never had a difference.’ To 
how many wars, which history records, will the remark of this, aged man 
apply ! 
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wide expanse of country is covered with thousands of 
prostrate human forms; some in the frenzy of delirium; 
some crying in frantic tones for a drop of water; some 
entreating to be put out of their pains; some calling on the 
name of wife, or mother, or daughter, whom they will never 
see more; some uttering a broken prayer to God for mercy. 
Then see the procession of vehicles to remove the few that 
remain, stretched out on wretched beds in the hospitals, 
poorly provided with medicine or help; many left to writhe 
in torture, until relieved by a horrible death. 

This war is indeed the great moral phenomenon of the 
day. And now what are the friends of peace doing? 
Think of the treasure expended,— by some estimated at a 
million a day! All the money and time devoted to the 
cause of peace, for the last forty years, is net so much as 
Christendom is wasting upon war every six hours ! 

And now we are looking for the chances of peace; and 
this seems, in our opinion, to depend almost entirely on the 
will of the Czar. A mediation has been proposed in Con- 
gress by Mr. Sumner, on the part of the United States. 
We doubt whether this will accomplish much, though it 
may hasten the end. We hope it will be tried. 

Four points have been presented for the consideration of 
the emperor of Russia: — 


1. The discontinuance of the emperor of Russia’s exclusive 
protectorate of the principalities. 

2. The establishment of the free navigation of the Danube. 

3. The revision of the treaty of the 13th of July, 1841. 

4. The relinquishment by Russia of its claims to proteet the 
sultan’s subjects who profess the Greek faith. 

But peace cannot be proclaimed except on another condition, 
which is, that the Czar pay the whole expense of the war. 


We do earnestly hope that the contending nations may 
settle their differences by an immediate peace, though 
we must confess that from present appearances, as the war 
is rather popular both in France and England, that the day 
of peace is quite distant. In the meantime, every press 
and every pulpit should speak out boldly against this horrid 
and blasphemous iniquity. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


In two preceding numbers, we have given some extracts 
from the work of Rev. Mr. Christmas, an Episcopalian cler- 
gyman, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. A 
more valuable contribution to the noblest of criminal litera- 
ture has never been given to the world. We therefore shall 
favor our readers with another short extract, in which the 
writer is speaking of the great variety of offences punished 
with death under the Mosaic code, which shows conclu- 
sively that it was not designed for universal application : — 


‘But a still further light is thrown on the subject by the great 
variety of offences punished with death. Cursing a father or 
mother, striking them, blaspheming the name of the Lord, the eat- 
ing of blood, adultery, incest, rape, murder, and a host of other 
transgressions, were all punished with death. These enactments 
prove to us, that we must regard the philosophy of the Mosaic 
code as a whole, and with reference to its typical and expiatory 
character, and not as a system of legislature capable of application 
to Christian times. 

‘Then, again, the permission of polygamy, concubinage, and 
many other practices prohibited under Christianity, evidences a 
different standard of morals. Indeed, this is expressly allowed in 
the New Testament; for our Lord himself remarks, ‘* Moses, for 
the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives ;”’* and St. Paul applies the same rule generally, when he 
declares to the Athenians, that ‘‘ the times of this ignorance, God 
winked at.”’*+ Now, we find polygamy and concubinage, and what 
we, as Christians, should call a lax system of morals on cognate 
subjects, prevailing among the patriarchs long before Moses. We 
have instances in Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Judah; in two of these 
cases, ‘at least, without offence to God, and, in the others, without 
any intimation to that effect. We do not allude, be it observed, 
to the incest of Lot, but his offering his daughters to the men of 
Sodom. As, I say, we have all these pra-Mosaic instances of a 
different standard of morals to that introduced by our Lord; and, as 
we know that typical sacrifices were coeval with Abel, if not earlier, 
so we may safely declare, that mankind were regulated by a differ- 
ent moral code before the coming of Christ, and subjected to infe- 
rior responsibilities, proportionate to their inferior light; and, 
more especially, that the man put to death for transgression, under 
the patriarchal or Mosaic law, stood in a very different and far 
more favorable relation to God, than a man similarly put to death 
under the gospel dispensation.’ 


* Matt. xix. 8. + Acts xvii. 30. 
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A STATE INSPECTOR OF PRISONS. 


Tut Committee on Prisons gave us a hearing on the 
subject of an Inspector of Prisons for the State. The 
object of such an office would be to visit every prison in 
the State, and.perhaps the Pauper establishments and 
Insane hospitals, and report annually to the Legislature. 
There is no good reason why there should not be an In- 
spector of Prisons: there are Inspectors for Butter and 
Lard; for Pot and Pearl Ashes; for Sumac; for Leather; 
for Fish; and for Beef and Pork. The State now adopts 
the most expensive way; that of sending out a Legislative 
committee of seven to visit prisons. All this might be 
dispensed with by placing the whole in the hands of a 
single officer, who might be chosen by the people or by the 
Legislature, or appointed by the Executive. It would be 
just as consistent to send out members of the Legislature 
to visit every school, as to visit every prison. Men are often 
chosen who could much better inspect beef and pork than 
prisons! A mere cursory visit gives but a very imperfect 
idea of our penal institutions. As well might we expect a 
physician to understand the causes and remedies of disease 
by merely passing through the wards of a hospital. The 
work of visiting prisons requires large experience and sound 
judgment. 

In England the government has long had an Inspector 
of prisons with a competent salary. He is thus enabled to 
give his whole time to the subject. In our interview with 
Sir George Grey, he very kindly gave us access to all the 
prisons, but said he would write to Col. Jebb to send such 
reports as we might want. ‘The plan works admirably. 
We earnestly hope that Massachusetts will lead the way 
in this important matter. The other States then will 
follow; and ultimately there may be, perhaps, a United 
States Inspector whose mission shall extend over the 


whole Union. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


For some time I have desired to say a few words directly to the patrons 
of ‘the Prisoners’ Friend. Ten years have now nearly passed away since 
this work was commenced. At the time, it was not my intention to con- 
tinue its publication beyond three months; but circumstances impelled 
me on. I have labored ‘through good gnd through evil report,’ till the 
whole subject of Prison Discipline has attained a prominence in the lite- 
rary world far beyond what could have been expected. The most distin- 
guished Reviews have entered the lists, and taken up the subject.* Iam 
more than ever convinced that there never has been a time when a manly 
advocacy of the great principles which have been maintained in this 
periodical were more cogently demanded than at the present moment. 
Great social changes, which have been long foreseen, are imminent. 
Systems of discipline once thought sound are now tottering to their fall. 
It behoves, then, the friends of this work to see that the principles of truth 
which have been taught shall not be buried beneath their ruins, but shall 
rise a lasting structure. 

It has been my aim to conduct a free journal, and, while I have found 
myself differing widely from a very large portion of the community, to aim 
to express myself in a conciliatory spirit ; in short, to ‘ speak the truth in 
love.’ 

It has ever been my earnest purpose to elevate the literary character of 
my periodical. To this end, no expense has been spared in purchasing 
the best works, both in the Old and New World. I have aimed also to 
enlist the services of the ablest contributors, and to make it in all respects 
adequate to the demands of an inquiring and improving age. Its pages 
have been marked by as much variety as is compatible with the great 
original principles on which the work was originally established, which 
was to inculcate sound and correct views on Prison Discipline. 

I have aimed not only to give a healthy tone to my periodical, but to 
infuse, as far as possible, a better spirit into the current literature of the 
day. I have, to this end, conversed with Editors of every variety of pub- 
lication, and also with the authors of many of the best works. 

In seeking to enrich my journal, I have had rare opportunities, not 
merely by having access to the very best libraries in the country, but by 
actually visiting prisons, the great receptacles of crime both in the Old 
and New World, and seeking out directly the causes of offences. 


* English Review, July, 1852. Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1851, and Oct., 1854. 


Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Nov., 1849. Eclectic Review, April, 1854. West- 
minster Review, July, 1853, and April, 1854. North American Review, July, 1854. 
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I have now reached a point where I have secured the confidence of 
those who have charge of prisons. This is very essential in a labor like 
the one on which I have entered. It is as essential to the Prison Philan- 
thropist to gain access to criminals as to the Physician to visit the various 
hospitals of his country. Both may read and theorize ; but, without this, 
both may be deficient in practice. While it is the object of the former to 
detect the moral maladies in order to apply the remedies, so it is the 
duty of the latter to find out physical maladies, in order to adapt proper 
treatment: the labors of the one are as much more important than the 
other as the soul is of more value than its outward covering. 

In my labors, I have also aimed to give a higher tone to the pulpit. 
While every other topic had occupied the attention of the clergy, that of 
the Proper Management of our Criminal Population had been sadly ne- 
glected. 

I have aimed also to give my work a liberal character ; to avoid, both in 
my writings and in my intercourse with criminals, every thing which 
favored sectarianism. 

In conducting my work, I have had the entire charge of every depart- 
ment. Understanding the art of printing myself, and having from my 
early youth been conversant with the best Reviews extant, of course I was 
amply qualified to enter upon the task which I had voluntarily assigned to 
myself. 

During my labors I have made many sacrifices. Many who entered 
with me have left the work for more inviting fields of labor, whereas 
I have never turned aside for any object whatever. 

To the success of this work, the co-operation of the friends is abso- 
lutely indispensable. Those who value the principles it advocates, must 
support their own literature. It has a strong claim on them. Its inter- 
ests are in their hands. Having entered more fully than ever on the great 
duty of visiting prisons, a duty sanctioned by the Great Teacher sent from 
God, of course more support is absolutely necessary. I cannot believe 
that the friends of this cause are aware of the arduous labors which have 
ever devolved on me from the very commencement. I have never faltered ; 
no, not even in the darkest times. Of course, rest is needed for all. My 
hardest and most trying work has been in soliciting aid. Neither the 
ehurch nor the state has come to the rescue. A few friends, whose 
donations have been acknowledged, have kindly put their shoulder to the 
wheel. About five hundred additional subscribers would maintain the 
work. Muy I not look for a deeper interest in the cause in the future ? 
With feeble health, with great anxieties, such as attach to no other bene- 
volent movement, I do earnestly hope that I may yet live to see that great 
cause triumph to which more than a quarter of a century of my life has 
been devoted. The most effectual mode of sustaining this work will be by 
taking the Journal yourself, and inducing all whom you can to follow 
your example. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Ways of Life showing the Right Way and Wrong Way, the High 
Way and the Low Way, the True Way and the False Way, the Upward 
Way and the Downward Way, the Way of Honor and the Way of Dis- 
honor. By Rey. G. S. Weaver, author of ‘Hopes and Helps,’ ‘ Mental 
Science,’ &c., &e. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 12mo, pp. 157.— 
The list of excellent works given the public by the Fowlers has just been 
augmented by the work whose title we give above. And it is an addition 
of more than ordinary value. An attentive perusal enables us to pro- 
nounce it eminently fitted for the family circle, and peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of young men. A careful discrimination in the treatment of 
subjects important to all, an acute analysis of character, and an engaging 
style of presenting his thoughts, show its author to be a master of his 
theme. The table of contents suggests at once a wide range of topics, and 
Mr. Weaver has treated them in a strong, earnest manner. The contenis 
are, — Principle and Pleasure ; Honesty and Policy; Right and Might; 
Show and Substance ; Luck and Pluck; Theory and Practice; Fact and 
Fiction ; The Real and the Ideal; The Seen and the Unseen; Character 
and Reputation ; Knowledge and Culture; The Actual and the Possible. 
The printing and binding of the work are excellent, and it is sold for the 
low price of fifty cents. The following paragraph, from the ‘ Actual and 
Possible,’ contains hints and truths that should be heeded : — 

‘One cause of this low life is men’s unconsciousness of their capacities. They know 
not the possibilities that are in them; they dream not what they might be. When 
men do develop themselves, they astonish themselves more than anybody else. Men 
often have less confidence in their own powers than others have in them. The majo- 
rity of us are self-distrusting: we lack moral courage and persistent energy. If we 
could reach our desires to-day, we would do it; but we tire at the thought of a year’s 
labor, and are actually dismayed when a life of effort is contemplated. We are not 
hopeful enough. The Possible does not stand bright enough before us. Our faculties 


need inspiring with brighter visions. We ought to believe that we can be what we 
wish to be. Our faith should be a mighty power within us.’ 


The Westminster Review. January. —The present number of this able 
Quarterly is of extraordinary merit. The ‘ Anglo-French Alliance ’ forms 
the subject of the opening paper, and at the present moment has an inte- 
rest to all. Next we have fourteen pages devoted to ‘ Ballads of the 
People,’ in which much acuteness is displayed in treating the subject. 
‘ Prussia and Prussian Policy’ follows, and this bears evidence of the pen 
of Carlyle. An insight of Saxon times succeeds in ‘ The Prinzenraub: a 
Glimpse of Saxon History.’ The paper on ‘ Poland, her History and 
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Prospects,’ is well adapted to the times, and will be read extensively. 
‘Cambridge University Reform,’ and ‘ Austria in the Principalities,’ are 
the concluding articles. We must not omit a reference to the excellent 
digest of ‘ Contemporary Literature,’ — worth of itself the subscription 
price. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation; designed for Letter-writers, Au- 
thors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press; and for the use of Schools 
and Academies. With an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capi- 
tals, a List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on 
Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, &e. By Jonn Witson. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 22, School Street, 
1855. 16mo., pp. xii. and 334. — There has long been wanting a standard 
work on Punctuation. Such a work, we have contended, should emanate 
from a practical printer; and this want has been ably met in the volume 
before us. Conversant as he has long been with the best and purest 
writers both in this country and in Europe, Mr. Wilson was eminently 
qualified for the task. Nothing has been omitted. His examples are 
exceedingly pertinent. His work is admirably arranged, and withal well 
printed ; and it must sooner or later find its way to the lower as well as to 
the higher departments of learning throughout the country. 


Christ a Friend. Thirteen Discourses, by Nenemtan Apams, D. D., 
Pastor of the Essex-street Church, Boston. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co., 1855. — This volume is intended as a counterpart to a work from the 
same author, published some time since, entitled, ‘ The Friends of Christ 
in the New Testament.’ The Trinitarians’ view of Jesus as a friend is 
here set forth in a strong, competent manner; and the ability and reputa- 
tion of Dr. Adams will procure them a wide perusal. We give the titles 
of the discourses: Behold how he Loved Him; The Call of Matthew; 
The Widow of Nain and her Son; Conversion of Zaccheus ; Who Touched 
me ; Thomas; Peter on the Waves; Nathanael; The Friend of Seamen; 
John; Thou shalt never Wash my Feet; Paul; Stephen. Of the admi- 
rable style in which the publisher has performed his duty in the publication 
of the work, we cannot too highly speak. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book, for February, is abundantly supplied with matter 
of special interest to ladies ; has several excellent plates, and a good sup- 
ply of excellent reading for all. 


Meetincs on Capitan Punisoment.— We regret that we have been 
obliged to omit an account of these meetings; but our work must go to 
press. Two have been held, and a third has been appointed. The 
speakers have been, C. Spear, Dr. Channing, H. C. Wright, against the 
gallows ; and Dr. Beecher, of Boston, and Mr. Rice, of Brighton, in favor. 
The prospect is fair for the removal of the death-penalty from the statutes 
of Massachusetts. 
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250 Miscellaneous. 


Rerort ror Fresruary. — Visited over one hundred families. Visited 
the Jail and State Prison. Assisted several of the families of criminals. 
Attended to the wants of several destitute families, by supplying wood, 
clothing, and nurses. Relieved twenty prisoners. Distributed a quantity 
of tracts in the Jail. 

Clothing for discharged prisoners, and books for the Jail, are very much 
wanted. 

There should be work introduced into the Jail, and also a Matron to 
take charge of the female prisoners. The city as yet has appointed no 
chaplain, although eight thousand persons were confined in the Jail in 
1854, twelve hundred of whom were females. (See letter of Gov. Gardner.) 


Maine Strate Prison. — The reports of the Warden, Inspectors, Chap- 
lain, and Physician show that this institution is conducted in a highly 
exemplary manner. We were much gratified to learn of the :good conduct 
of the prisoners, and also of the literary privileges they enjoy. Maine 
virtually abolished Capital Punishment twenty years ago, and is a stand- 
ing refutation of the impotent assertion, that the life and property are less 
secure where the gallows is not used. 


Bitts. —In our last number we forwarded the bills up to 1856. We 
stated that we were in great need of the amounts due. Several friends 
have forwarded their subscriptions. In some instances we find there has 
been a slight mistake. Great pains are taken to prevent any errors. We 
look over our own books, and hire besides a regular clerk at our office. 


Bixpinc. — In consequence of the failure of the binder that we employed, 
the work has been delayed ; but we hope, in a few days, to have all right 
again. 


Hanpet AnD Haypy Socrery. — This society has given several concerts 
this season to large and fashionable audiences. There is probably no 
musical society in this country that contains so much talent as the Handel 
and Haydn. It has had years of experience; and no expense has been 
spared in the preparation of the concerts, and in securing eminent musi- 
cians. Lust sabbath evening was one of the greatest of the occasion: the 
Italian troupe — Grisi, Mario, and others — were there. The piece chosen 
was ably performed. We sincerely wish this society every prosperity in 
its laudable effurts to elevate the musical taste. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Grorce E. Baxer, Washington, D.C.— We shall always be glad to 
insert his articles. We have no correspondent to whom we are so much 
indebted. ‘The work on the Penal Codes of Europe will be invaluable 
to us. 

Ayvos Pittssury, Albany, N.Y. — His excellent reports come safe to 
hand. We sincerely thank him for his repeated acts of kindness. 
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Dabney & Cunningham, Boston 


Daniel Davies, me 
—— King, ‘i 

M. Keebe, se. 
o. T. Loring, o 
Dr. P erry, “ 
C. z= Lyman, - 
J.C, Manning, ms 
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E. D. Peters, ee 
L. Brigham, pe 
A Friend Pr 
Abner Ellis, ‘i 
A. Hemmenway, a 
James Il. Weeks, m 
Henry Mellus, ‘a 
Ir. Ilarwood, 9 
F. H. Bradlee, ot 
Wm. F. Weld, ” 
Ilon. Edward Everett, ” 
Joseph Lewis, o 
Mrs. John Heard, ” 
Dr. G. Henry Lodge, - 


Freeman Allen, 
Iion. Marshall P. Wilder, 
de M Forbes, 


E. D. Brigham, 99 
Head & Perkins, 9 
John T. Heard, a 
Wm. H. Davis, ” 
P. H. Wentworth, 99 
Joseph Swan, 99 
H. H. Hunnewell, ” 
W. Raymond Lee, 99 
H. Timmins, ” 
| es 99 
M. I. G. ” 
Nathaniel Thayer, 
M. P. Sawyer, 99 
R. C. Mackay, 99 
Franklin Haven, ” 
Patrick Grant, 9 
A. W., es 
James Cheever, - 
J. Trull, ” 
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Earl Carpenter, ,, ” 
Job F. Ange), - 3 
J. G. Rogers, Boston, 2.00 
H. H. Brown, ,, 2.000 
J. H. Wiggin, ,, 2.00 
L. Hobart, . 2.00 
N. Jenkins, ms 2.00 


Wm. Worthington, Boston, 2.00 . 
E. Lane, jun., Annisquam, 1.00 . 


Miss M..J 


Rey. 8. Streeter, Boston, 2.00 
Elijah Cobb, Brewster, 5.00 . 
T. S. Sabig, Fitchburg, 2.00 
I. Whitney, Boston, 2.00 
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G. C. Walker, 
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William Gould, Springfield, 4.00 


J. Farnsworth, Somerville, 7.00 


Rev. Mr. Cudworth, East Boston, 2.00 . 


Libbeus Bonney, Westborough, 
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Andrew Atkinson, Poston 
Abner H. Bowman, ” 
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N. A. Thompson, > 
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252 Receipts. 


Mrs. William Pope, Harrison Square, $2.00 o «©« «© « « « paysto Feb. 2655. 
Jacob Foster, . os .00 : ‘ ‘ ; i " , Feb. 18565. 
Newell Withington, South Bridgewater,2.00 . . . . . . . Jan. 1866. 
Rev. W. C. Patterson, Dedham, 2.00 . ° e ‘ ° . ° ° : Jan. 1856. 
Milton Sumner, Foxboro’, 4.00 . ° ° ° ° é ° , ‘ . Jan. 1856. 
Nathan Soule, Duxbury, 4.00. . ‘ . . ‘ ° ‘ ° ° Jan. 1857. 
E. M. Robbins, Portsmouth, N. H.,1.00 . ° ° é ° ‘ i , Mar. 1855. 
Rey. Amory Battles, Bangor, Me., 2.00 . “ : ‘ ‘ ° , ‘ June, 1855. 
Henry Clapp, Scituate, 1.50 . ° F . ‘ " ‘ P : ‘ ‘ Jan. 18565. 
William Livermore, Groton, 2.00 ‘ ; " ; : . P ; ; e Jan. 1856. 
Mrs. 8. H. Young, Lowell, 2.00 . ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . Sept. 1855. 
A. B. French, » 2.00 Jan. 1855. 
John W. Graves, . 2 e ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ° , Sept. 1855. 
John A. Buttrick, 9 sae ° ° x ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Sept. 1855. 
John A. Knowles, 9 2.00 ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° ° Sept. 1855. 
Jacob G. Peabody, » 2-00 ° : ‘ é ‘ ‘ ° ° Sept. 1855. 
Martin W. Ford, » soe Sept. 1855. 
David Dana, »» _ 2.00 Jan. 1856. 
F. E. Bradshaw, Boston, 2.00. ° ° ° , ‘ ‘ ° ° . Sept. 1855. 
A. Shedd, Esq., Burlington, 200. . P : . . 4 . ‘ . Sept. 1855. 
Andrew Bowden, Marblehead, 1.00. ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ Mar. 1856. 
Twisden Bowden, - 1.00 ‘ Mar. 1855. 
Moses Sweet, ves 1.00 Mar. 1855. 
J. Baily, . 1.00 Mar. 1855. 
Rey. Mr. Huntoon, a 2.00 ‘ . Sept. 1855. 
Thomas Goodwin, - 1.00 . i Mar. 1855. 
Hon. Frederick Robinson, ., 2.00 ’ . Jan. 1856. 
H. Wright, ot 1.00 Mar. 1855. 
Mrs. Merritt, 9 1.00 Mar. 1855. 
John Anderson, * 1.00 Mar. 1855. 
Mrs. P. A. Wright, Foxboro’, 2.00 Sept. 1856 
Rev. L. Holmes, “~. 2.00 ° fe ° ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Sept. 1855. 
R. Bacon, Lowell, ao. 200 ° ° ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ A é Sept. 1854. 
Mrs. Finson Wheeler, Annisquam, 1.00 r a ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Mar. 1855. 
Hi. H. Kimball, Columbus, 0.,2.00 s : , ; 3 : , ‘ July, 1855. 
Cc. C. Sumner, Foxboro’, 2.00 ° . 7 ¢ ‘ : P ‘ 3 Jan. 1855. 
H. W. Carter, Athol, 4.00. : . ° ‘ i ‘ é ° é Jan. 18565. 
Mrs. 0. Fisher, Boston, 2.00 ° ° ‘ ‘ : zg a . . “ Nov. 1855. 
Nathan Richardson, Warren, 2.00 ; . : ‘ : . , ‘ ; Mar. 18565. 
Willard Sears, New Bedford, 2.67 ° : ° . ; ‘ ‘ . ; Jan. 1855. 
Cyrus Wheeler, Concord,2.00 . > . ‘ , : , ‘ - , Jan. 1856. 
Wheelock Thayer, Winsted, Ct., 2.00 . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ; , Sept. 1855. 
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FOR TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM! 


Tuts elegantly illustrated journal is published weekly, at three dollars per 
annum ; but the proprietor desiring to favor a class of the community, who 
are generally only too self-sacrificing on their own part, will forward this 
popular journal to a clergyman of any denomination, for ong ar, on the 
receipt of two dollars. 

Batxov's Picrortat is brilliantly illustrated with eight super-.oy al quarto 
pages of engravings in each number ; and is enriched by choice contributions 
upon art, travel, biography, history, discovery, and the prominent topics of 
the day from the ablest pens. The paper forms a weekly visitor,which is 
a pictorial record of the times in both hemispheres, calculated to amuse, 
refine, and instruct the family circle; and at the price above offered to 
clergymen is, by far, 

THE CHEAREST PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD! 

g@ This offer applies only to professed clergymen. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 





